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You're the pilot of a P-38 flying in 
a group. Youre up about 10,000 feet; 
it’s a fine afternoon and you're looking 
for trouble. Down below way, way 

wn, you suddenly spot an enemy troop 
column on the move—personnel carriers, 
half tracks, field kitchens, hundreds of 
foot soldiers. What a piece of cake! 


“We'll hit ‘em on the line at 90- 
degrees out of the sun,” comes through 
your earphones from your squadron 
leader. You know what to do. 


Your formation becomes a long line 
abreast parallel to the doomed col- 
1—but facing it with the sun be- 


1 your back. “Each man will pick 


target... let’s go!”—is the 
order you've been waiting for. 
} 5 


and ALL DONE 


SWEEP ATTACK —Eighth in a series of advertisements, 
dedicated to the skill and courage of American aviators, 
showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


You ease forward on your stick and 
down you go—down, down, down! The 
earth rushes up to meet you—your tar- 
get fills your ring-sight, you push a small 
red button—the air-splitting roar of your 
machine guns fills your cockpit—chutt- 
chutt-chutt! And as you take a split- 
second glance over your shoulder, a 
long ‘line of broken, flaming junk tells 
you Jerry’s reinforcements will never do 
battle again. 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Military 
Aviation . . . giving our fighting aircraft 
new speed and range, and a great tacti- 
cal advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. Today, more 
Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is supplied 

to aircraft engine manufacturers for 

critical test and run-in purposes, than 
any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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The United States, as a member of 
the United Nations, is engaged in a 


war to the death. We are fighting ~ 


two strong, ruthless nations. 

It has long been the dream of Ger- 
many and Japan to conquer and en- 
slave the world. 

That is why free men all over the 
world are engaged in battle with 
these enemies. 

The battle will be won only when 
Germany and Japan accept uncon- 


ditional surrender. It will be won- 


only when our troops have occupied 
these two power-mad countries. 

Today it can be said that we are 
winning the war. 

We are winning because we have 
the courage and the strength. 

We are winning because the peo- 
ple at home have pitched in and won 
the battle of production. The mate- 
rials of war are reaching our own 
men and our allies on every fighting 
front. 

The war against Japan in the Pa- 
cific is discussed on pages 6 and 7. 
In this article, we will deal with the 
war against Germany. 

The war against Germany is being 
fought today on four major fronts: 
(1) Eastern front; (2) Italian front; 
(3) Northern France; (4) Southern 
France. 


SQUEEZE ON GERMANY 


From four sides, United Nations’ 
armies are squeezing Germany with 
fingers of steel. With each day their 
grip grows tighter — still tighter. 

Tn the past two months, the Russian 
army has made enormous gains. In 
a mighty summer offensive, the Rus- 
sians have swept the Germans out of 
White Russia. They have destroyed 
whole German armies in the Baltic 
sector. Russian guns are hammering 
at Warsaw. Russian tanks are thrust- 
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SPEAKING OF SQUEEZES! 


ing their way onto the German soil 
of East Prussia. 

In a series of swift, smashing 
drives the Russians captured Vitebsk, 
then plowed into White Russia to 
seize Minsk. The Nazis staggered be- 
neath heavy, skillfully timed blows. 
Like a boxer sensing victory, the 
Russians bored in. They reached the 
Latvian border, plunged ahead: to 
take Kaunas, capital of Lithuania. 

One after another, the German 
strongholds of Dyinsk, Brest-Litovsk, 
Bialystok, and Lwow were recon- 
quered by the Russians. On a front 
stretching from the Baltic Sea to the 
Carpathian Mountains, two million 
Russian soldiers drove toward their 
goal — Berlin. 

Fighting now rages in central Po- 
land with Warsaw as the prize. In 
the. south, the Soviets are driving 
toward the great oil center of Ploesti, 
in Romania. On Aug. 23, Romania 
asked the Allies for an armistice, and 
now Romanian soldiers, who had 
been fighting side by side with the 
Germans, are fighting against them. 


Three days after Romania broke 
away from the Axis, Bulgaria, an- 
other Axis partner, promised to get 
out of the war and become neutral. 


ITALIAN FRONT 


In Italy, as on all the other fronts, 
the Germans are retreating. Their 
retreat began when Allied troops 
broke through German defenses at 


7 ‘ 


* Cassino on May ll. 


On May 25 the Allied troops on 
the Anzio beach-head broke through 
to Littoria, where they joined the 
main Allied drive on Rome. 

The Germans fought a savage rear- 
guard action, but nothing stopped 
the Allies. On June 4, units of Gen- 
eral Mark Clark’s 5th Army entered 
the Eternal City. . 

As the Germans fell back, the Al 
lied drive surged northwards up the 
Italian peninsula. Allied troops took 
Leghorn, Florence, and Pisa. The 
Germans are fighting to hold north- 
ern Italy, but they are up against an 
army superior in morale and material 
to their own. 


DAMAGE BY ROBOT BOMBS 


While Allied armies surged ahead, 
the Germans increased the fury of 
their robot-bomb attack on England. 
This may be because the Nazis are 
trying to fire all the bombs they have 
on hand, before their launching plat- 
forms near Calais, France, are cap- 
tured. (See map on page 5.) 

The blitz-bomb cannot win the 
war for the Germans. But it takes a 
heavy toll in life and property. 

On August 24, the British an- 
nounced that German robot-bombs 
were destroying or damaging 17,000 
houses every 24 hours. 

Casualties have not been an- 
nounced since August 2. At that time 
Prime Minister Churchill said that 
4.735 had been killed, and 14,000 
seriously injured. The figures are cer- 
tainly much higher now. 





Front cover photograph: Official U. S. Army 
Signal Corps photo from Harris & Ewing. 
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LIBERATION 
of FRANCE 


To the French people, June 6, 1944 
will always be a. day for glorious re- 
joicing and celebration. It marks the 
day when the German bonds of slav- 
ery were first cut by Allied steel. 

For almost four years France had 
been a slave nation under the rule 
of her German conquerors. 

On June 14, 1940, German troops 
marched down the Champs Elysees 
in Paris. For the French it was the 
beginning of brutality, suffering, and 
oppression. 

Today Paris, and most of France, 
is free again—liberated by the Al- 
lied armies that landed on the nor- 
thern coast of France, near Cher- 
bourg, on June 6, and near Marseilles, 
on the Mediterranean coast, on 
August 15. 

As Allied armies neared Paris, 
French patriots inside the city — sev- 
eral hundred thousands of them - 
started an uprising against the Ger- 
mans. Only 50,000 of these fighting 
Frenchmen had guns. The others 
used crude weapons. 

For a week the patriots battled the 
Germans. Then, on August 
French and American armored forces 
under General Jacques Leclerc, 
fought their way into the heart of 
Paris. At 6 p. m. in a bare baggage- 
master’s office in a Paris railroad sta- 
tion, the German commander sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Leclerc: 


25, 


NORTHERN FRANCE 
On D Day —June 6—the Allies 


struck at northern France with the 
greatest invasion force in history. An 
armada of 4000 ships crossed the 
English Channel, headed for Nor- 
mandy. Overhead, the sky was 
darkened by 11,000 Allied planes. 

Glider troops and parachutists led 
the way. After amphibious* landings 
on the beaches our troops soon con- 
trolled a front 100 miles long about 
halfway between Le Havre and 
Cherbourg. 

With beachheads firmly in our 
hands, we swept on to take our first 
big objective, the om of Cherbourg. 

Like an onrushing flood, our troops 
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Pupils: Draw arrows on map to 


overran the whole Cherbourg penin- 
sula. The Germans then rallied, and 
fought desperately to prevent a 
break-through to Brittany. 

On July 31, the fighting Yanks 
under General Omar Bradley broke 
through at Avranches, pushing ahead 
to capture Rennes. Then in a light- 
ning thrust that covered 75 miles in 
a single day, American tanks 
smashed into the great harbor of 
Brest. Other columns moved to cut 
off the Nazi U-boat base at Lorient 
and St. Nazaire. 

Spearheads of General George S. 
Patton's U. S. 3rd Army drove past 
Paris to the Marne River; scene of 
long and bloody battles in World 
War I. 

General Patton also sent columns 
toward Calais to clear out the Ger- 
mans» buzz-bomb launching area. | 

The once mighty Luftwaffe dared 
not challenge Allied air power. The 
bombs, rockets, cannon and machine 
guns of our planes, sowed death and 
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show Allied drives in France. 


destruction in the German ranks. 
Within a single day 3800 German 
vehicles were destroyed. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE 


In southern France, D ‘Day struck 
for a second time! On August 15, 
Allied troops from Italy opened a 
fourth front near Marseilles. 

The Nazis were caught unawares 
and, put up little resistance. In four 
days the Allied 7th Army, under 
General Alexander Patch, had cov- 
ered more than 1000 square miles. 

First objectives of the 7th Army 
were the naval base at Toulon, and 
the port of Marseilles, France’s sec- 
ond largest city, which was taken on 
August 23. 

Next came a drive up the Rhone 
Valley to form a junction with Al- 
lied troops in the north. The Ger- 
man position in France is now en- 
tirely hopeless. 


This star * following a word means that it 
is defined in the vocabulary drill on page 22. 























ILE after mile, across the vast, trackless Pacific, 

we are retracing our path back to the Philippines. 
At this very moment, huge aircraft carriers and mighty 
battlewagons, as well as cruisers, destroyers, and trans- 
ports, are steaming through Japanese waters. Aboard 
the ships of this task force are countless planes, guns, 
and men. 

The men are determined — confident of victory. They 
have a pledge to make good. It is a pledge made by 
General Douglas MacArthur, when he left the Philip- 
pines in 1942: 

“I am going now, but | shall return.” 

Today-we are returning. We are going back — back 
to Bataan. And we shall go farther still—into Tokyo 
and Kobe, and Osaka, and Nagasaki! Ships and men 
will follow hard on the heels of the Superforts until 
there is a total eclipse of the Rising Sun. 

American might in the Pacific is now overwhelming. 
But it was not always so. 

The Japangse treachery of December 7, 1941, had 
borne fruit—sweet fruit for the Japs, bitter for .our- 
selves. Our fleet had suffered cruel losses at Pearl Har- 
bor. 

By the summer of 1942, Japan controlled not only the 
Philippines, but also Wake, Guam, and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

On the Asiatic mainland, Burma and Thailand were in 
Japanese hands. 


PHOTO ABOVE: General MacArthur (right) with 
a U. S. sector commander on New Guinea. 
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ficial U. B. Navy photo from Harris & Ewing 


WINNING THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


British Malaya, and the British strongholds of Hong- 
kong and Singapore had surrendered. 

The Japs had raided Dutch Harbor, and invaded the 
barren Aleutian Islands of Kiska and Attu. 

Their long range subs had even thrown a few shells 
against pofnts on our Pacific coast. Jap Admiral Yama- 
moto boasted that he would dictate peace terms in the 
White House. 

Yet the Japanese tide was stemmed. Then it was 
pushed back! We not only held the Japanese, but we 
began the greatest counter-offensive* in the history of 
warfare. It was an offensive which ranged over an area 
of 68,000,000 square miles —the Pacific Ocean. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLE 


The backbone of the Japanese advance was broken at 
the Battle of Midway, which lasted from June 3 to June 
6, 1942. | 

The Japs wanted Midway because they intended to 
use it as a base for an all-out invasion of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The Japs sent a powerful task force against Midway. 
It consisted of four carriers, battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and troop transports. Besides their carrier 
planes, the Japs sent aircraft from the Marshalls and 
from Wake. 

To meet this attack we had three carriers, but no bat- 
tleships. We also had Marine and Navy planes based 
on Midway itself. 

The battle of Midway was fought in the air. No sur- 
face ships made contact. It was a complete victory 
for us. 

The four Jap carriers were sunk, and all the planes 
on them were destroyed. Many Jap warships were heav- 
ily hit by our dive-bombers and torpedo planes. 
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The Pacific battle area. Colored part shows where Japs still hold control. 


We too lost pilots and planes, and one aircraft carrier, 
the U.S.S. Yorktown. But the Jap advance was broken, 
and Hawaii was safe from invasion. Now Pearl Harbor 
could be used as a mighty springboard for our own 
counter-offensive. 

The Battle of Midway was the turning point in the 
Pacific war. 


COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


Our first major ground offensive against Japan began 
on August 7, 1942. On that day, U. S. amphibious forces 
smashed at Guadalcanal and Tulagi, in the Solomons. 

We lacked tanks, ships, and landing craft. Many times 
our troops did not have sufficient air cover, but they 
held their ground. 

The battle raged on. In November, 1942, our naval 
forces off Guadalcanal consisted of only one aircraft 
carrier (damaged ), one battleship, one cruiser and some 
destroyers. 

This aircraft carrier, with Admiral Halsey aboard, 
was the only major carrier we had left. It was the U.S.S. 
Enterprise—known to the Navy as the Big E. We had 
lost six of our seven big flat-tops. The Big E, which had 
been damaged at Midway, was the last survivor. 

We won Guadalcanal in six months. Our offensive has 
never stopped since then. Today we have at least one 
hundred carriers operating in the Pacific—and the Big 
E is still in there fighting! 


Our capture of Guadalcanal opened the way to an 
attack on New Guinea. The capture of Munda air field 
on New Georgia allowed us to launch a drive on Bou- 
gainville. 

This strategy has sometimes been called “island-hop- 
ping.” It should be called “island hop-skip-jumping.” 

It is not our strategy to take every island between 
Hawaii and Tokyo. We have taken only the important 
islands, the key pieces on the huge Pacific chessboard. 

Some- Jap islands we have not taken, but we have 
bombed and shelled them until they are no longer 
effective as bases. 

Still other Jap bases we have cut off from supplies, 
and left to “die on the limb.” 

This has been the fate of Rabaul. It is happening to 
other Jap bases at Truk, Palau, and Yap in the Caro- 
lines, and Maleolap, Wotje, and Jaluit in the Marshalls. 

It is this strategy which gave us Tarawa, Makin, Kwa- 
jelein, and New Guinea. It has won us back Kiska and 
Attu. This strategy has brought us ever westward — by 
way of Guam, Tinian and Saipan. 

Today our forces dominate the Pacific to within 
1000 miles of Japan itself. Where will we strike next on 
the road to Tokyo? 


In the forthcoming Theme Articles, we will discuss this 
question. Next week: The Philippine Islands. 


This star* following a word means that it is defined 
in the vocabulary drill on page 22. 














DEMOCRATS NOMINATE 
ROOSEVELT and TRUMAN 





REPUBLICANS NOMINATE 
DEWEY and BRICKER 





URING your summer vacation, a great American 

event took place —the nominations for President 
and Vice President by the Democratic and Republican 
parties. Both parties met in Chicago to elect candidates 
for the 1944 Presidential election. The Republicans 
started their convention on June 26; the Democrats on 
July 9. 

Delegates to the Republican Convention were chosen 
by the Republicans of each state, sometimes by means 
of primary elections, sometimes by state and county 
meetings. 

The Democrats chose their delegates the same way. 

At the conventions, the delegates from each state 
voted for their choices for presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates. 

The Democrats had 1,176 delegates at their conven- 
tion, and the Republicans had 1,059. 

As the roll was called, a delegate from each state 
cast the number of votes his state was allotted. 

For example, the first state on the roll would be Ala- 
bama. At the Democratic Convention, when Alabama 
was called, a delegate rose and said: “Alabama casts 24 
votes for Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” Alabama had 24 
delegates at the Democratic Convention. 

If a candidate receives more than 50 per cent of the 
votes cast, he has won the nomination. President Roose- 
velt received all but 90 votes on the first ballot, and was 
thus nominated as Democratic candidate for re-election. 

If no candidate receives more than 50 per cent of the 
votes, a second ballot is taken. In past years, it some- 
times happened that ten or more ballots were taken 
before a candidate was nominated. 

The Democrats nominated Senator Harry S. Truman 
of Missouri for Vice President, on the second ballot. 

On the first ballot, Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
was in the lead, but did not poll enough votes for 
renomination. 


At the Republican Convention, Governor Thomas E. 


Dewey of New York was nominated for President on the 
first ballot. Only one vote was cast against him. A Wis- 
consin delegate voted for General Douglas MacArthur. 

By a unanimous* vote, the Republicans then nomi- 
nated Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio for Vice- 
President. 

On the first Tuesday in November, we the people will 
decide who our next President and Vice-President are 
to be. 

On the same date, November 7, a Congressional elec- 
tion will be held. It is held every two years. In a Con- 
gressional election the entire House of Representatives, 
and one-third of the Senate is up for election. 

A Representative serves two years in office. It is there- 
fore possible for an entire new House of Representatives 
to be elected every two years. 

A Senator serves for six years. As elections for the 
Senate are also held every two years, only one-third of 
the Senate is elected each time. 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


When a citizen goes to the polls to vote for President, 
he really does not cast his vote for Dewey or Roosevelt. 
He votes for electors, The names of the Democratic 
electors are printed in one list, and the names of the 
Republican electors in another list —all on the same 
ballot, or voting machine. 

To vote for Dewey and Bricker, the citizen marks an 
X opposite the list of Republican electors. 

To vote for Roosevelt and Truman, the citizen marks 
an X opposite the list of Democratic electors. 

The electors are men and women chosen by the party 
leaders in every state. - 

Each state is entitled to as many electoral votes as it 
has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

How many electoral votes does your state have? 


In our article next week we will explain in detail how the 
electoral system works. 
































POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Building a Better World 


HAT can the United Nations do to- 
ward building a better world? 

How can all countries cooperate to 
keep peace on earth? 

How can living conditions be im- 
proved all over the world? 

These are three of the great problems 
facing the peacemakers. They are prob- 
lems that every one of us should think 
about now so that we will be better citi- 
zens of the better-world-to-be. 

Here are the main problems that must 
be solved after V-Day. In coming articles 
we will explain each problem more fully. 


TRADE AND MARKETS 
THe PrRosieM: 


To promote world com- 

people 
everywhere can share in 
the goods and resources 
of the world. 

To improve the standards of 
living everywhere. 


merce so. that 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE ENEMY 
THE PROBLEM: 


To punish enemy leaders 
for their crimes. 

To lead the Axis countries 
into the family of peace- 
loving nations. 





SELF-DETERMINATION AND BOUNDARIES 
THE PROBLEM: 


To determine boundaries in 
disputed territories that 
will cause the least suf- 
fering to the people con- 
cerned. 

To urge liberated nations to 
choose leaders who will 
cooperate for world 
peace, 








RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


THE PROBLEM: 


To feed, clothe, house, and 
heal the people in liber- 
ated lands. 

To rebuild shattered cities, 
transportation facilities, 
factories and communica- 





tions. 
DEMOBILIZATION 
—ciCOMEDS THe PRoBLeM: 
Back! \ 4 





To put millions of ex-serv- 
icemen back to work after 
they are released from 
the services. 


RECONVERSION 


THE PROBLEM: 


» ' To change over our war in- 
dustries so that they can 
turn out the things we 
need for daily living. 

To prevent mass unemploy- 






ment. 
DOING UNTO OTHERS SF 
‘ 465 
THE PROBLEM: ioe 
To protect the rights of 4 


minority peoples, and 
small nations. 


PREVENTING FUTURE WARS 


THE PROBLEM: 
To find a way for nations to 
settle disputes peaceably. 
To set up an international 
organization for peace. co 
To enforce the peace. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THe PROBLEM: 


To improve the health and 
well-being of all peoples. 
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B-29-A Global Weapon 





Superforts 
Blast Japan 


In 1940, Hitler sent the 
Luftwaffe across the English 
Channel to crush the British 


For long months Britain stag- 
gered beneath the weight rf 
German bombs It looked as 
though the Germans would in 


vade and add Britain to their 
list of slave nations 

If this happened, the United 
States would be next on the 
Nazi list. Our Army needed 
new type of weapon which 


could meet the German attack 


The Army. asked aircraft manu 
facturers to design new type 
of bomber me with tremen 
dous range | striking power 

We needed a bomber that 
ould fly back and forth be 
tween oul vasts to detend 
America. The Army authorized 
the construction of three XB 
29s. designed by Boeing 

This XB-29 passed all tests 
and came up to all expectations 
Today, the B-29, popularly 


known as the Supertortress, is 


our mightiest weapo! tor 


global warfare 


The B-29 is already blaste d 
Sasebo, Nagasaki and Yawat 
in Japan, Mukden in Jap con 
trolled Manchuria, and Palem- 
bang in Sumatra. The Supe: 


fortress must not be thought of 


a an enlarged B-17 The 








bombload, and 


speed, 
ceiling of the B-29 make it an 


entirely 


Tange 
new weapon. It is in 
a class by itself, and has in- 
troduced a phase in 
air strategy. The 
B-29s_ will operate 
globally, as part of the newly 
formed 20th Air Force. They 
will be directed the 
war zones, but from Washing- 
ton. Their zone of operations is 
wherever they are most needed 
The B-29 Superfortress is a 
giant of the air. Its wing- 
spread is 141 ft. and the length 
of its 99 ft. This 
dwarts B-17 and B-24 


8800 Horses! 


Pow el iS 


new 
American 
huge 


not trom 


fuselage is 


even 


supplied by tow 
2200 HP engines. Only a frac- 
tion of 8800 


used to over the 


these horses are 
16% tt 
four-bladed Hamilton props 


the 


turn 


Armament ol mighty 


bomber has not been fully re 


vealed. It is probably heavier 
armed than any other bomber 
in the world. The B-29 used 
twin 50 eal machine-guns 
mounted in powel! driven, low 
protrusion turrets and one 20 
mm cannon 

Speed, altitude, range, and 
bomb capacity are also closely 
guarded military secrets. The 
Army admits that no _ other 
bomber can match the B-29. 


Its speed is well over 300 miles 
per hour, and its ceiling well 
over 30,000 ft. 

The B-29 is said to weigh 





Wir Talk 





Do you know what air 
men mean-when they say 
‘hanging out the laun- 
dry”? 

It's AIR TALK tor 
‘dropping parachute 
troops.” 
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Next week: What is 
a “Chinese landing”? 
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almost 60 tons, or about twice 
the weight of a Flying Fortress 
(B-17). 

Seven to eleven men man the 
great Superfort. Even on the 
longest flights they do not suf- 
fer from flying fatigue. The B- 
29 is equipped with pressurized 
cabins which make the use of 
oxygen masks unnecessary. 

Behind the waist firing posi- 
tion isea bunk room where two 
men can sleep at a time. 

The wing section of the B-29 
is called the Boeing 117 air 
foil. By means of huge flaps, 
this wing can actually change 
shape during flight. In the take- 
off, these flaps are extended. In 
this position they enlarge the 
wing area 19 per cent, and sup- 
ply the necessary “lift” to get 
the bomber off the ground. 
Once in flight, the flaps are 


| withdrawn, cutting down wing 


area, and reducing drag. 

The B-29 is considered one 
of the “cleanest” planes in the 
air today. It is almost perfectly 
streamlined. When the landing 


gear is lowered, drag on the 
plane is doubled! 

The B-29 uses a double 
wheel tricycle gear —the first 
time a dual nose wheel has 


ever been used. 

There are 150 electrical mo- 
tors inside a B-29. They are 
used to operate every piece of 
equipment on the ship, with 
the exception of the hydraulic 
braking system. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 





Yank fighter pilots on hot 
missions over Germany have 
found a new way to fool Adolf. 
During a briefing they make 
notes on the take-off time, ren- 
dezvous point, and other con- 
But instead of 
writing this down on paper, 
they jot it down on the backs 
of their hands. Then, in case 
a pilot is forced down all he 
has to do is lick them off! 
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Lancaster, Halifax, Mosquito 
and Wellington bombers are 
equipped with a new Path 
finder device. This device can 
see through clouds and over- 
cast from altitudes as high as 
25,000 feet. When the bomber 
is over his target, night or day, 
the Pathfinder device will sig- 
nal the bombardier. Flares are 
then dropped which leave a 
ring of colored smoke in the 
sky. The remainder of the 
bomber formation passes 
and release their bombs 
through the smoke ring. Night 
or day, it’s “Bombs away!” 


© > ° 


The B-24 Durante! 
The nose section of a Liberator 
uses 700,000 plane parts and 
rivets, 3000 teet of wiring, 2000 
electrical and plumbing con- 
nections, and 2000 feet of tub- 
ing. It’s mutiny! 
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then 
over 


beats 


perfected a 


méthod of folding the wings of 
carrier-based planes which will 


Grumman has 


make things even hotter for 
Hirohito. The wings of TBF 
Avengers and F4F Wildcats 


will be folded back toward the 
tail, allowing more room for 
other planes. It is now possible 
to store five Wildcats in the 
space formerly used by two, 
and three Avengers in the space 
once used by two. 


Word has gotten around that 
the Army is planning a new 
super-Superfort, the B-32. If 


this keeps up, the B-29 may 
soon have to be classed as a 


light bomber! 
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The army demanded a plane which could 
stay.in the air a full hour, and finally got 
one in 1908. In I9II, the first bombing tests 
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——— For thousands of years men —_- ~~ 
dreamed of flying, but it 
remained +for two Ameri- 
cans, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, to build the first _~ a ae 


successful airplane. In 1903, __ 
on the sand dunes near 
Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, four flights were 
made, the longest lasting 
59 seconds, 
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Soon afterward, however; we 
had especially-designed planes, 








were made. Bombs weighed only a few 
pounds and were dropped by hand. 





This influenced American defense 
plans. We began to design planes 
which could meet and sink an en- 
emy fleet far out at sea, before it 
could bring carrier-based planes 
within reach of our coasts. Similar, 
though larger planes are battering 
German factories today. 











Bombing was still in its infancy in 
World War I, but we did have de- 
vices for fastening bombs to the 
under side of the plane, and releas- 
ing devices operated from inside 
the plane. Sighting was mostly 
by guess, ard accuracy was poor. 











carrying huge bombs. In a demon- 
stration in 1921, seven planes at- 
tacked the former German battle- 
ship “Ostfriesland” using 2000 
pound bombs. Before the seventh 
bomb was released, the ship was 
helpless and sinking. 
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} In the giant planes of today 
electricity starts the engines, 
f powers the radio, operates 
% landing gear, opens bomb 
bays, rotates gun turrets, 
j drives the gyroscope in the 
bomb sight. Vast quantities of 
this electrical equipment as 
well as generators which pro- 


Z duce the power, are products & 
of Westinghouse. 





TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, N.B.C.—Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. ri. 10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network. 


Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without advertising) 
for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for Picture Story JS 94, 
to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

















Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE 
(1696-1785) 
Founder of Georgia 


James Edward Oglethorpe was 
the founder and first governor of 
Georgia, the last of the 13 colonies 
to be settled. The colony of Virginia 
was 126 years old before Oglethorpe 
made his settlement at Savannah. 

He entered the British army at 14 
and fought in a war against the 
Turks in 1717. In 1722, Oglethorpe 
was elected to Parliament and held 
his post for 32 years, although he 
was in Georgia part of the time. 

In 1743 he was so heavily in debt 
because of loans he made to colo- 
nists in Georgia that he was forced 
to return to England. Oglethorpe be- 
came a lieutenant general in 1746 
and a general in 1765. He was a 
close friend of the famous writers, 
Samuel Johnson, James Boswell and 
Oliver Goldsmith, and the statesman, 
Edmund Burke. 
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1. In 1729 English prisons were foul and 
cruel dens. Oglethorpe was made chair- 
man of a committee to investigate them. 
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2. To help these debtors and other refugees, Oglethorpe 
organized a company to found a new colony in America. 
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3. OnFebruary 12,1733, 


Oglethorpe established a 
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WE'D BEAT 
; / THEM /F SCOUNDREL { YOU ARE UNWORTHY 
o/ THEY HEADED TO MIX WITH GENTLEMEN 
J G SOR THIS 
Y ¥y, SWAMPY GROUND! 5S. Asayoung member of 








settlement where Savan- 
nah, Georgia, now stands, 


4. Oglethorpe ruled Georgia wisely for 


Parliament, Oglethorpe de- 


fended the American colo- 





and later made a treaty 
with the Creek Indians. 





nine years. In1742 he smashed a Spanish 
invasion at the Battle of Bloody Marsh. 











nies, and in 1770, at the age 
73, he was still outspoken. 

































IB had a hard time keeping up with Tuck, as they 

walked to school the first morning after vacation. 

“Jeeps, what's your hurry?” she puffed. “We arent 
late, are we? 

“No,” Tuck replied but increased his speed, entering 
the gates of Jefferson Junior High. “1 want to see Bo 
and Toby and tell them about our visit to — there they 
are!” He pointed to the two boys, standing on the school 
steps, and waved. 

“Hi, Tuckers!” Toby called in response. “How was 
vacation?” 

“Swell!” Tuck wrinned. “You'll never guess where —” 

“Well, look who's here!” Bo came down the steps 
and gave Tuck a friendly grin. “Ole wise-guy Tucker! 
Why didn’t you tell me about your secret conference 
with Eisenhower?” He turned to Toby. “Remember ou 
pre-invasion arguments last spring? You and I said that 
we'd go through the Balkans, but Tuck predicted that 
wed invade France.” 

Toby nodded. “He also said that we'd use airborne 
troops to spearhead the attack. And, sure nuff, we had 
900 troop transport planes and gliders in the first assault 
wave. May we call you Genera} Tucker?” 

“Yeah,” Tuck put in hurriedly, “and wait until you 
hear —” 

“They were flying nine planes abreast,” Toby went on. 
“and formed an ‘air train’ that stretched 230 miles from 
end to end!” 

“Yeah,” Tuck tried again, “but what I —’ 

“Boy!” Bo exclaimed. “Wouldn't you like to have seen 
that take-off from England?” 


A “BIB AND TUCK” 


- 


STORY 


I}luetration by Katherine Churebill Tracy 


Bib had been watching Tuck's exasperation and she 
couldn't control her giggles any longer. “Honestly, 
Tuck's gonna burst a blood vessel if you don't give him 
a chance to tell you what we did see this summer.” 

Tuck wasted no time in grabbing the opportunity. “A 
glider base! One of the bases where the invasion pilots 
trained.” 

“Wowie!” Bo’s eyes popped wide. “Where?” 

“When and how?” Toby added excitedly. “Spill it, 
General.” 

“Just what I'm trying to do. Y’see, Pop had some busi- 
ness at the Laurinburg-Maxton Army Air Base at Max- 
ton, North Carolina,” Tuck began. “We spent a whole 
day there and one of the officers showed us around. 
There's an Advanced Glider School and, gosh, the air 
was full of tow-planes and gliders all day!” 

“Didja see ‘em take off and land?’ Bo wanted to 
know. 

“Sure. We watched em on the practice fields. They 
were taking off at about thirty-second intervals. It was 
something to see! As soon as one C-47 would take off 
with a double tow, another would be ready on the 
starting line.” 

“You know, the thing that surprised me most,” Bib 
put in, “was that the gliders were off the ground before 
the tow-plane was. I never did find out why.” 

“That's easy,” Tuck said. “Gliders are very light and 
have much more lift. Then, tov, they probably get a 
push from the slipstream of the tow-plane.” 

“The slipstream?” Bib puzzled. “Maybe I'm dumb 
but —~ 

Toby came to her rescue. “That's the air flow from the 
propellers. You've seen the dust swirl behind a plane 
when it takes off? Well, the slipstream causes it.” He 
turned to Tuck. “You said they were using C-47s as tow- 
planes. What model gliders?” 

“CG-4As,” Tuck replied. “Theyre 15-place models, 
carrying pilot, co-pilot, and 13 fully-armed troops — or 
a jeep or a small piece of field artillery. There’s a newer 
model, the CG-13, which carries 33 men.” 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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73° ANNIVERSARY 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, this 
year, is seventy-five harvests old. 

Three fourths of a century... pioneering, 
blazing new trails, crossing new 
frontiers. The Pillsbury emblem has 
become a true American tradition, the 
symbol of a famous family of fine foods, 
respected and handed down proudly 
from mothers to daughters. On 

this, its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 
Pillsbury is proud to rededicate its 
future food study and research to 

the girls of today who will be the 


homemakers of tomorrow. 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Home Service Dept. S-46, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me, FREE AND POSTPAID, my souvenir copy of Pillsbury’s 


Diamond Anniversary Recipes 


() Also please put me on your mailing list to receive regularly your Fightin’ 
Food Communique, with up-to-the-minute news of foods and homemaking 


Name 


Street 


City .. State. 
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Of such pioneering 


is America made 


FREE! Get your personal copy of this 
beautifully illustrated book containing 
Pillsbury’s Diamond Anniversary recipes. It’s 
a souvenir—yours for the asking. Send no 
money, no stamps; just fill in the coupon 
and get it in the mail today. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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News, 



































Inside workings of a buzz-bomb. Drawing made in England. 


BUZZ-BOMB BLITZ 


call it a “buzz- 
bomb” or “doodlebug.” The 
Nazis call it Vergeltungswaffe, 
meaning “revenge weapon.”: In 
is a “robot® 


Londoners 


scientific terms it 
bomb.” a 


the old principle of jet-propul- 


weapon which uses 


sion, a gyro-compass, and a 
thousand pounds of high explo 
sive 
The 
robot bombs weighing 15 tons 
But the robot bombs which have 


Germans threaten to use 


been scattering death and de- 
struction over! England since 
June 16 veigh ynily 2°00 
pounds 

rhe buzz bomb is almost 22 
feet’ long and has a 16 toot 
wingspread. -In level flight its 
speed is about 350 miles per 
hour. The range of present mod 
els is hardly more than 100 
miles. It uses about a gallon of 


gasolir e a minute 


Rockets Used for Take-off 


Buzz-bombs Lise rockets to 


take-off 
launching plat 


supply a “hoost’” as 
they 


forms 


lea e the 
T his is necessary bec ause 


their small wingspread does not 


supply enough Vitt” tor the 
take-off 

Once in hight the rockets 
drop off und the = jet-pr pul 
sion motor carries on 

An automatic gyro-conipass 


such as is used in torpedoes 
kee ps the buzz-bomb on course 
It continues to fly until a time 
mechanism explodes the bomb 
It will also explode on impact 
if it collides with a building, or 





| draws its 





| 





if its fuel runs out and jt strikes 
the ground. 

The jet-propulsion motor is 
similar to the kind now used in 
the jet-propelled fighter plane. 
It is not a rocket. Rockets carry 
their own oxygen supply as well 
as fuel. A jet-propulsion motor 


oxygen from the air 
by means of compression 

Both the jet plane and the 
buzz-bomb get their propulsion 


by 


gases 


the exhaust 
principle 
was recognized more than 200 
Sir Newton 
in his book Pring ipta, published 


the reaction of 
This 


scientific 


years ago by Isaac 


in 726 It Says “To r very ac 
tion there is alwavs opposed an 
equal reaction.” In plain lan- 


that means a kick-back 
Here are some 
bullet is 
gun rec 
Blow 
not close 


go of it 


guage, 
examples. A 


shot the 


torward but 
oils 
balloon but do 
the opening Now let 
What you see Happen 
is the reaction of the 
] 


evxpancding all 


ip a toy 


escaping 


Tl IS pl wir } 
HS supe principle 
1} the 
+} 


applied 
jet-propulsion motor, is 
whic h 


YT; force speeds the 


buzz-bomb through — the al 
Used in aviation, the jet-pro- 
i mirac le ot 


Little is 


jet-pro 


The 
an jet plane, the 


XP-59, 
was built by the combined et - 


p ilsion motor is a 
modern ngineering 
about German 


fighter 


known 
pelled planes 


Ameri 


forts of British and American 
designers and engineers. The 
engines for it are now being 
built by General Electric. 








Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 
ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


Jech-Ni 





All Washed Up 


the 
he 


That first day back at school 
the science teacher had told the 
class that extra credit would be 
given to any pupil who would 
bring to class for demonstration 
a piece of apparatus construct 
ed during the summer vacation. 
Tech had been living in anti- 
cipation of this moment. 

During the summer he 
spent many hours in his private 
laboratory. On the door he had 
placed a sign that read “EN- 
TER AT YOUR OWN RISK” 
and underneath was another tor 
emphasis “IS YOUR LIFE IN 
SURANCE PAID UP?” 


In spite of these signs, Tech 


had 


was seldom alone in his sanc- 


tum. A_ frequent visitor was 
Nick, Tech’s best friend and 
shock absorber. It was he whose 
mop of hair was now stuck 


around the corner of the door. 


It was his familiar, “Whatcha 
doin’, Tech” that made the 
young scientist look up from 


the flask he was adjusting. 

“Oh, I am just improving a 
wash bottle that I am going to 
demonstrate in science class to- 
morrow,” Tech answered. “You 
blow through this long tube and 
the compressed air in the flask 
forces the water out the nozzle 
thus.” 

“Now let me try,” said Nick 

‘Sure. But you use this other 
one. It wouldn’t be sanitary for 


us both to use the same one,’ 
replied Tech, handing Nick a 
wash bottle that appeared to be 











identical twin of the one 
had been using. “Remem- 
ber, take a deep breath and 
blow hard,” he advised. 
“Wow, what hit me?” yelled 
Nick the next moment, looking 
as if he had just had a shower 
bath that 
had just had. 
“Oh, nothing niuch,” laughed 
Tech he handed Nick a 
cloth to dry his face; “I guess 
I forgot to tell you I call that 
one the boomerang.” 
“What did it?” 
‘Well, do you see 


because is what he 


as 


that tiny 
hole in the bend of the delivery 
tube?’ 

a do TOW vi 

“Now feel the end of the de 


livery tube.” 

It’s solid!’ 

“No, just sealed by being 
melted in a hot flame. The 


water can’t go out the nozzle: 
so it goes eut of the little hole 
in the bend of the tube.-I ‘in- 
vented it as a booby-trap for 
the snoopers who like to come 
in here and meddle with my 
apparatus. Guess I'll have it 
patented!” 


Rea! Doodlebugs 


To call the flying robot 
bombs, doodlebugs, may have 
pleased sense of 
humor, but the joke is as poor 
as the comparison. There really 


’ 
someone § 


are doodlebugs, but they don’t 
fly. However, thew are deadly 

They are the larvae of an in 
called the 


in its adult stage, resembles a 


sect ant-lion which, 
dragon fly. These insects of the 
order, Myrmeleonidae, are best 
known in their larval or doodle- 
bug stage. 

In this stage they have strong 
They dig a cone-shaped 
pit and, nearly buried, lie in 
wait at the bottom until an ant 


jaws 


or fly falls in. These they 
quik klv kill with their strong 
jaws 

















Sound power 
directs 


Gun power 


Over telephones come commands —the big guns swing 
“on target.” 


These are sound-powered telephones that need no bat- 
teries to make them “talk.” The speaker’s voice alone 
creates the current that speeds the words along the wires. 


From tower controls to turrets, they carry the battle 
talk of Navy. “They connect all stations, forming a vital 
nerve system not easily knocked out by shellfire. Some of 
our biggest warships have more than 2000 of these special 
instruments. 


Developed and designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, built by Western Electric, these telephones are also 
serving underseas and with our land artillery forces all 
over the globe. 
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BIB and TUCK 


(Continued from page 13) 


“How far behind the tow-plane are 
the gliders?” Bo queried. “And what 
are those tow-lines made of?” 

“Oh, they’re very strong,” Bib said. 
“They're made entirely of nylon and 
I'll tell you why. Nylon is so elastic it 
can stretch one-third of its length with- 
out breaking. This stretch helps to keep 
the glider from jerking too much at the 
take-off. The tow-line is 350 feet long,” 
she added. 

“What I'd like to know,” Toby spoke 
up, “is how a glider pilot casts off the 
tow-line, when he’s ready to land.” 

“There’s a knob just above the con- 
trols,” Tuck explained. “The glider 
pilot turns this knob to release the tow- 
line from its hook on the plane’s nose.” 

“I don’t know whether I'd like flying 
without a motor,” Toby commented. 
‘Those glider pilots must be rugged.” 

“You aren't kidding!” Tuck agreed. 
“After they've finished basic military 
and basic and advanced glider schools, 
they get a combat training course that 
teaches ‘em the use of hand grenades, 
sub-machine guns, and bazookas. Also 
map-reading, code, camouflage, and 
commando tactics.” 

Bib smiled. “We talked to one of the 
pilots and I liked his description of the 
way a glider pilot flies. Tell ‘em, Tuck.” 

“*A glider pilot relies on his head for 
glide speed, judgment, and angles,’” 
Tuck repeated, “‘and flies by the seat 
of his pants!’ ” 

“And how!” Bo laughed. “I should 
think he’d need a cushion in the seat of 
his pants when he lands!” 

“I dunno. The landings we saw didn’t 
seem very rough,” Tuck said. “But, were 
they quick! The pilots cast off at less 
than 600 feet and, before you knew it, 
they had their gliders on the ground.” 

“It’s no wonder gliders are called 
whisper ships,” Bib added. “We were 
quite near the landing field and one 
glider came in so swiftly and silently 
over the trees back of us that I ducked 
when I| saw it — what a surprise!” 

“You said they cast off at less than 
600 feet,” Toby reminded Tuck. “But I 
remember reading a story about the 
Germans’ use of gliders when they took 
Crete, and it said they soared down 
from 2,000 feet.” 

Tuck nodded. “Yeah, but the method 
has changed now. High altitude cast- 
offs made the gliders perfect targets for 
anti-aircraft guns. The new technique 
is to bring ‘em in low.” 

“He can even crash-land with safety,” 
Bib pointed out. “The glider has a heavy 
floor which absorbs most of the shock.” 
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“But what then?” Bo asked. “Once 
you land, the only way to get home is to 
walk!” 

“Whoa, Bo,” Tuck said. “How about 
a snatch pick-up?” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, the set-up looks something 
like football goal posts,” Tuck replied, 
“but the ‘posts’ are 12-foot poles. The 
glider’s tow-line is looped over these 
poles and stretches between them like 
a crossbar. The pick-up plane has a 
long rod, along which runs a cable with 
a hook dangling at the end. The rod’s 
only purpose is to hold the cable stiff 
and straight until the hook catches the 
tow line. The pick-up plane swoops 
down, the hook snatches the tow-line, 
and the steel cable runs free from a pay- 
out drum, which releases the cable at 
the right tension unti] the glider is in 
the air. That’s to cut down on the jerk,” 
he added in explanation. “Once the 
glider is in the air, the cable operator 
reels in the glider until it’s within the 
usual towing distance of 350 feet.” 

Evidently Bo was in an argumentative 
mood, “Well, that’s something,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I stil] think paratroop car- 
riers are the best way to land troops 
behind enemy lines.” 

“Paratroops are okay, but don’t forget 
that they have to reorganize and collect 
their equipment, after they've hit the 
ground. Besides, a carrier's motor can 
be heard by the enemy and a whisper 
ship takes ‘em by surprise. And besides 
that, a glider can land under almost any 
wind conditions, except very high ones, 
and a paratrooper shouldn’t go down 
when it’s blowing more than 20 miles 
an hour —” 

“Look,” Bib interrupted, as the first 
bell rang. “Why don’t you boys let Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his staff decide all 
this? They seem to be doing okay.” 

—Gay Heap 

Editor's Note: This stery is based on Gay 
Head's recent visit to the Laurinburg- 
Maxton Army Air Base at Maxton, North 
Carolina, glider installation of the First 
Troop Carrier Command. 


o 











The glider stands about 250 feet back of the 
“goal posts.” Drawing shows pickup plane 
the instant efter it has hooked the tow-line. 








“TRIG’S” NOT NEA 
50 TRICKY- 


Since Bob’s been eating this 
ENERGY-BUILDER BREAKFAST 
starring Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
Work comes lots easier when you start out on a good solid breakfast like 


this: Fruit juice, Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk, sugar, fruit-—and coffee 
or a glass of milk. There’s energy to stay with you for a morningful of sports 


or studies. 





NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 


essential food elements: 


. PROTEINS for strength 

. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 

. VITAMIN B: aids digestion 

. IRON for blood-building 

. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
hs 








Baked by Nabisco... 
= National Biscuit Company 








Nabisco Shredded Wheat is made 
from 100% whole wheat, rich source of 
food energy—and one of the Basic 7 
Foods advised by our Government. So 
delicious—with its full, ripe wheat fla- 
vor. Start tomorrow on energy-build- 
ing Nabisco Shredded Wheat breakfasts. 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 














TEEN- 


AGERS | °625 








94 PRIZES in WAR 


YOU CAN WIN! 








BEST BY TASTE-TEST 





P. &. SEND FOR 
THIS FREE BOOK 


If you haven'ta Teen-Age Club 
in your town now, send for the 
new, free book that tells in de- 
tail how to organize one Mail 
your request to Royal Crown 
Cola, Dept.S, Columbus, Georgia. 


BONDS and STAMPS 








ist Prize + « « $200.00 
in War Bonds . 
2nd Prize ae. 4 00 
War Bond 
3rd Prize... $50.00 
ar Bo 
4th Prize .. $25.00 
War Bond 
Next 10 Prizes . . $5.00 
in War Stamps 
Next 60 Prizes . . $2.50 
in War Stamps 








i WAR 
BOND 


PRIZES! 


JUST WRITE A 100-WoRD | 
LETTER ON “WHAT THE 
TEEN-AGE CLUB HAS DONE 
FOR OUR TOWN.” 














HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


SIMPLY PUT DOWN ‘in your own words (100 
or less) what you think any Teen-Age Club in 
your town has done for the community and its 
younger set. You don’t have to be a fancy 
writer. Just pretend you’re writing to a pal. 
It’s as easy as that! Nothing to buy! Who 
knows? That $200 Bond or one of the other 
prizes may be yours. Letters will be judged on 
their neatness, clearness, sincerity and origi- 
nality. The decision of the judges will be final. 
All letters become property of Nehi Corpora- 
tion and will not be returned. Follow the few 
simple rules outlined and mail your letter to 
address in box below before October 31, 1944. 





. Print your name and address plainly at 
top of paper. 

. State your age. 

. Mail your entry to: 


ROYAL CROWN COLA, 
DEPT. S, CONTES®, 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 




















IF you WANT TO MAKE 
“Good Pictures’ 


UsE YOUR CAMERA — SEND 25¢ for this 56-page book. it will help 


solve many of your préBlems. Write to Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dept. S. 


AwaetOtO TO Plant 5 
Orticay BivisiOn * 





argus 
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What's In a Nickname 


EXT to striking out, the easiest thing 

in baseball is picking up a nick- 
name. It.can come from a popular 
song, a brand of soup or the name of 
a state. It can even come from the color 
of your hair or from the way you walk, 
talk or keep quiet. 

Take the case of Joe Medwick, the 
Giants outfielder, for instance. Because 
he waddles when he walks, he is al- 
ways referred to as “Ducky Wucky.” 

When Roy Weatherly, of the Yankees, 
played for New Orleans from 1935-37, 
song hit No. 1 was Stormy Weather. 
Since then Roy has always been 
“Stormy” Weatherly. 

George Tebbets, the Detroit Tiger 
catcher, has a squeaky voice. So he is 
known as “Birdie.” 

Mike Higgins, his teammate, had a 
healthy pinkish complexion when a 
schoolboy. Even though he now is 
browner than shoe leather after 14 
baseball campaigns, he still is called 
“Pinky.” 

Geography also plays its part in nick- 
names. Nobody calls Floyd Vaughan, 
the Dodger, by his first name. It is 
always “Arky,” which is short for 
Arkansas, his home state. 

Luke Hamlin, the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics pitcher, juggles the ball while 
waiting for the catcher’s signal. Hence 
his nickname — “Hot Potato.” 

Ernie Bonham, Yankee pitcher, is 
“Tiny” because he stands 6’ 2” and 
weighs over 220. 

Ever since rooming with a player of 
Indian descent, St. Louis Brown pitcher 
George Caster, has been called “Ug.” 

And what did fans who listened to 
radio commercials and read advertise- 
ments think of when they looked at 
Bruce Campbell, former American 
League outfielder? Right! “Soupy.” 

Gerald Walker, of the Cincinnati 
Reds, became “Iron Head” after pull- 
ing a few boners. 

Walter Beck, Tiger pitcher, is “Boom- 
Boom” since his Dodger days when he 
used to serve up a steady diet of home- 
run balls. 

The “messiest” nickname in the big 
time belongs to Herold Ruel, the Chi- 
cago White Sox coach. One day Ruel 
came home from a sandlot game plas- 
tered with mud. His father took one 
horrified look and muttered, “Look at 
Muddy over there.” And thus it ever 
has been — “Muddy” Ruel. 

— HERMAN MASIN 



















WILSON 
20th Century-Fox 


THE EDITORS of Junior Scholastic 
award the Blue Ribbon for September 
to 20th Century-Fox for their produc- 
tion, Wilson. 

This motion picture does more than 
tell the story of 
y.ar |” President Wood- 
row Wilson’s life. 
It tells why the 
peace which fol- 
lowed World 
War I was a fail- 
ure. Wilson is a 
ster. warning to 
us all to see that 
the peace made 
after this war is an 
Editor's Blue Ribbon for enduring peace. 
Serrmber ewerded ©The film covers 
the new film, Wilson. the years 1909 to 

1921. It begins at 
the time Wilson ran for the governor- 
ship of New Jersey. Then in 1912, Wil- 
son was elected President of the United 
States. The film shows how he tried to 
keep our country out of World War I. 

President Wilson was re-elected in 
1916. We entered the war in 1917. 
Wilson believed that future wars could 
be prevented by a League of Nations. 
The League was formed, but the 
United States did not join it. Wilson 
knew that without the United States, 
the League of Nations could not pre- 
serve the peace. The picture ends with 
Wilson leaving the White House a sick 
and broken-hearted man. 





Movie Checkup 





7 iA i Tops; don’t miss 7 iA Worthwhile 
7% Average 

Musicals: ““Bathing Beauty. ~“Sensa- 
tions of 1945. “Step Lively. ~“Sweet 
and Lowdown. “Atlantic City. “Stars on 
Parade. “Musie in Manhattan. 

Drama: “““Since You Went Away. 
“Dragon Seed. ““Between Two Worlds. 
“¥Mr. Skeffington. ~““Double Indemnity. 
“The Hairy Ape, “Home in Indiana. 

Historical: “““Wilson. 

War Pictures: ““White Cliffs of Dover 
“Marine Raiders. 

Comedy: ““Hail the Conquering Hero. 
“janie. ““Casanova Brown. “Mr. 
Winkle Goes to War. “Take It or Leave 
It. “Heavenly Days. “Gildersleeve’s Ghost. 

Mysteries : ““ Mask of Demetrios. ~““The 
Canterville Ghost. “Candles at Nine. 
“Falcon in Mexico. 

Westerns: “The Cowboy and the Sen- 
orita. “San Antonio Kid. “Marshal of 
Reno. “Law Men. 











KNOW YOUR 






The Idea for a fiber that could be made by man was 


and forty-seven years later, in 1911, the first success- 
ful commercial rayon plant in America was started 


suggested as far back as 1664, in Micrographia by “Y 
Robert Hooke, the English naturalist. Two hundred j 


at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 


Rayon can clothe us from head to toe! Your shirts, 
dresses, suits, hats, nightclothes, underwear, ties, bath- 
ing suits, raincoats—and even shoes and handkerchiefs 


—may all be made of rayon. 


that are imporiant in our daily lives. 


It is Possible to tell how a rayon garment is going to 
wear before you buy it! Many rayon fabrics go through 
severe laboratory tests before they reach you. They 
may be tested for washing or dry cleaning, strength, 
color, and other wear qualities. When a rayon dress 
or shirt has a factual label, such as the Crown* 
Tested tag, telling you about these tests, it’s your 
best assurance that the fabric will give good wear. 





A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS-This seal is 
awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, after they have passed 
the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 


LER] 


gs 
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Today, the man-made fiber, rayon, is one of our 
most important textile fibers. It ranks second only to 
cotton in the number of pounds used yearly. Six hun- 
dred and sixty million pounds of rayon were produced 
in 1943, enough to cover a highway to the moon! 





Rayon is used for.many things besides clothing . . . 
Rayon now goes into strong cords in tires for heavy 
bombers, fighter planes, and big army trucks. Rayon 
also makes paint brushes, rugs, tablecloths, curtains, 


insulation for telephone wires, and many other things 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


’ RAYON 
Ayam 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence,R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









































BUTTON, BUTTON, 
WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON? 


The winners of the Junior Scholastic 
joke contest, of course! 

Send us your favorite jokes. [t we 
print any of them we will send you a 
JSA button signifying that you are 
a member of the Junior Scholastic 
Achievement Club. The person whose 
joke is chosen as the JOKE OF THE 
WEEK receives a special GOLD STAR 
New Booklet Tells JSA. button. Be sure to include your 


name, school, and grade with each con- 
HOW TO FLY 





tribution. Send your letters to: JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, 17, N. Y. 


He MIST it 
Two travelers were comparing their 






_— Victory, you'll want to fly 
your own Piper Cub. Now is 


the time to prepare yourself. This ideas about foreign cities. 

interesting 32-page booklet, “Piper “London,” said one, “is certainly the 
Cub... In War and In Peace”, will toggiest place in the world.” 

help you. Beautifully illustrated in “Oh, no,” said the other. “I've been 
full color, it explains the basic flight | h f lew th London.” 
principles, covers light plane his- to & piace muc oggier ry “ reer 
tory, Piper Cub planes and the “Where was that?” asked his friend. 
coming air age. Read this booklet, “I don’t know where it was,” replied 
take aviation subjects at school, the second man, “it was so foggy.” 
study aeronautics at home. When Loraine Holje. Plora School, Maddock, N. O. 
you are 18, see your Piper dealer 

and learn to fly! For booklet send Double-Check 

10c to cover postage-handling. Piper - 

Aircraft Corporation, Dest, 1894, Hubby: The bank returned that 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. check.” 


Wife: “Isn't that spleudid! What cap 


p | D r R gt we buy with it this time?” 
Wilbe Lee Watts, Myrtle Beach Schooi. 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS Mecselt's Unies, G. C 











WAR PLANES THAT ARE FIRST 


IN THE NEWS! 


BUILD A MODEL THE QUICK 
AND EASY WAY! 


Save one-half building time. 
Two construction types—Ott-O- 
Former with strong center wood 
frame—Ott-O-Tube with sensa- 
tional torque tube. All parts— 
body formers—wing ribs—rud- 
der—stabilizer—landing gear— 
propeller—ready cut. America’s 
biggest value. 







BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 
32 Inch — 50 Cents 








NEW CATALOG 


45 FLYING MODELS No. 28—5 Cents 
15 Cents to $3.00 











Lightning P-38 Avenger TBF 


Hellcat F6F Flying Fortress 8-17 
Thunderbolt P-47 Warhawk 
Mosquito DH-98 Mustang P-51 
Mitchell 8-25 Corsair F4U 
Spitfire Zero 

Focke-Wulf —and others 


6 New Solid Models. Each 25 cents 


AT YOUR DEALER AIRPLANE KITS 


Ge to your dealer today. See the full line of JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
these new kits. If no dealer near you, write ué, CHICAGO 









South of the Border 


An old woman bought a cottage on 
the American-Canadian border. Both 
governments sent surveyors to find out 
which country she was in. Finally, one 
surveyor said: “I'm positive your cot- 
tage is on the American side, — by two 
inches.” 

“Oh,” said the woman, “I’m so glad, 
I've heard that winters in Canada are 


sO severe.” 
Virginia Taylor, Rheinlander School. Evansville, Ind 


Color-Blind 


Customer: “What color are your win- 
dow blinds?” 
Clerk: “Window blinds are all 


shades.” 
Gordon Bisel, Byford School, Chicago, 311. 


Captain KIDD 


Two 12-year-old boys paddled their 
canoe up to a troop ship anchored near 
an Australian port and asked the gold 
braided officer leaning over the rail for 
permission to come aboard. 

“No,” snarled the officer, “and get 
out of here.” 

“Are you the captain of the ship?” 
asked the lad in the stern of the canoe. 

“No,” said the officer, “but I’m third 
in command.” 

“Then you'd better learn to be more 
respectful towards your superior offi- 
cers,” the kid replied. “I'm the captain 


of this one.” 
Edward Fleischman, Public School 47. The Bronz, N. ¥ 


Military Secret 


Doctor: “The General is sick.” 

Chaplain: “What’s the matter with 
the General?” 

Doctor: “Things-in-general.” 


‘Alliar Dopart Schoo! 42 Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Gold-Star-winner tor this first issue is 
Wilfred Collins, Elizabeth Street School, 
Bell, California. 

Moron: | found out they had gas ra- 
tioning in 1492, 

Teacher: What do you mean? People 
didn’t know about gasoline then. 

Moron: In the history book it said: 
“Columbus sailed the ocean with three 
galleons.” 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB.. TORONTO, CANADA 
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1. Important port in north France taken by 
the Allies. 

5. Mediterranean island where Napoleon 
was exiled. 

8. Comfort. 

10. French province invaded on D-Day 

12. Undersea boat. 

13. Province in northwestern France in- 
vaded by Americans. 

18. Playthings. 

19. River in Germany. 

20. Rail city south of Cherbourg. 


1. Captured city on Cherbourg-Paris rail- 
road line. 

2. Rove. 

3. Sign ot a future event. 

4. Resembling a rose. 

6. Captured town in 
St. 

7. Act of bribing. 

9. Highest rank of a naval officer. 

11. Nautical term meaning “stop.” 

13. Large single-bladed Philippine knite 

14. Is not (contraction ). 

15. Bird resembling a gull. 

16. Note well (abbreviation). 

17. Affirmative votes. 


northern France, 





Solution m Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


See What You Get! 


News Crossword Puzzle, Sports, 
Aviation, Movies, Science, News 
Roundup, Short Story, Large 
Maps, every week in Junior Scho- 
lastic. 

Next Week: “24 Hours of a 
Bomber Pilot.” 














TAKE A TIP 
FROM ME- 
QUINK 
WITH SOLV-X 
REALLY 
PROTECTS PENS! 


“ 
SF 


Keep your pen trouble-free 
with protective Quink ! 


A pen that won’t write is of no use to a man in service... 
or to you. But that’s no worry, now. There’s a new-type ink 
that stops pen troubles before they start! 

It’s Parker Quink—the only ink containing solv-x! It 
actually prevents metal corrosion, rubber deterioration— 
cleans your pen as it writes. No clogging, no gummy points 
when Quink is in your pen. It’s brilliant in color, smooth- 
flowing, fast-drying, too! Try it. Seven permanent, 2 wash- 
able colors. Regular size, 25¢. School size, 15¢. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada. 


SOLV-X in every bottle of Quink 
protects pens 4 ways: 


1. Prevents metal corrosion and rub- 
ber rot caused by high-acid inks 


. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives 
quick starting, even flow. 


2 

3. Dissolves and flushes away sedi- 
ment left by ordinary inks. 

4 


. Actually cleans your pen as it writes 
—keeps it out of the repair shop. 


Le me ee me ee ee ae oe oe -_ a 


PARKER Quink 


Copr. 1944 by 
The Parker Pen 
Company 
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WGK QUIZ Mars call 





Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. THIS WAY, GENERALS! 


What plans do you have for knocking out the Axis? How 
sound is your strategy? Before you start to talk about tac- 
tics, see how much you know about battle facts. Underline 
the right ending to each of the following sentences. Score 6 
points each. Total, 24. 

1. The Japanese advance was broken at the battle of (a) 
El Alamein; (b) Salerno; (c) the Philippines; (d) Midway. 

2. The Navy’s Big E is (a) an award for Excellence in 
sub-hunting; (b) a carrier called the U. S. S. Enterprise; 
(c) Eisenhower; (d) the Navy's ship engineers. 

3. The Japs wanted Midway because it (a) could be 
used for a base to invade Hawaii; (b) is the closest island 
to Japan; (c) is the closest island to San Francisco; (d) 
has better baseball diamonds than any place in Japan. 

4. Early in the war, Japan scored many victories against 
us because (a) MacArthur had not yet arrived on the 
scene; (b) the Japs had a healthy diet of rice and fish; (c) 
Japan planned for war and was better prepared for it than 
we were; (d) the Japs had a secret weapon. 


My score 


2. MEN O’WAR 


Can you identify these leaders of our fighting forces? 
Match the two columns by writing the letter that appears 
before the identifying phrase in the blanks that appear be- 
for the names. Score 5 points each. Total 25. 


1...General Mark Clark A. Led drive to the Marne. 








2.__General MacArthur B. Our commander in Italy. 
3.__General Patch C. Fought to Free Paris. 
4..__General LeClerc D. Leader of the Southwest 
Pacific Theater of War. 
5.___General Patton E. Led invasion of France 


from the southern coast. 


My score_ 


3. ROLLING TO VICTORY 


1. List three of the four fronts in Europe where. the 
United Nations are fighting Germany. Score 2 points each. 
rotal, 6. 


ee ee 


~~ a 3. 


My score 








2. Match the two columns by putting each city in its own 
sountry. Score 4 points each. Total 20. 














1. Ploesti Italy 
2. Warsaw France 
3. Leghorn —____Romania 
4. Kaunas Poland 
5. Marseilles Lithuania 
My score aiden 





4. NOMINATIONS ARE IN ORDER 


Check the right answer to each of the following ques- 
tions. Score 5 points each. Total 25. 

1. What per cent of the votes at the convention must 
a candidate have to win the nomination? 


(a) at least 50 per cent (b) at least 75 per cent 
(c) at least 90 per cent 
2. Who is the Democratic party’s nominee .for vice- 
president? 
(a) Wallace (b) Willkie (c) Truman 
3. When the citizen goes to the polls to vote for Presi- 
dent, for whom does he cast his vote? 


(a) electors (b) judges’ (a) aldermen 
4. How long is the term of office in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? - 


(a) 1 year (b) 2 years (c) 3 years 


5. How long is the term of office in the Senate? 
(a) 3 years (b) 2 years (3) 6 years 


My score 


My total score _______. VQ 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


(These are definitions of words starred* in this 
issue. ) 


amphibious (am-FIB-ih-us), p. 5. The word am- 
phibious comes from the Greek words amphi, meaning 
both kinds and bios, meaning life. Amphibious means 
able to function on both land and water (both kinds 
of life). An amphibious operation is one accomplished 
by means of land and sea forces, when men must land 
on beaches. 

counter-offensive, p. 6. A counter-offensive is an at- 
tack against an attack. After the defending forces have 
successfully stopped an enemy offensive, the defenders 
may launch their offensive, or counter-offensive. Counter 
means against. 

robot (RUB-it), p. 15. This is a word of “Slavonic 
origin meaning a worker. It was introduced into the 
English language in 1927 by the Czechoslovak play- 
wright Karel Capek, who said he took the word from 
the Russian language, meaning a beaten-down, worn- 
out worker. 

unanimous (you-NAN-ih-mus), p. 8. From the Latin 
unus, meaning one and animus, meaning mind. In total 
agreement; being of one mind. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Aleutian (uh-LYOO-shun), p. 6. 

Brest-Litovsk (BREST-li-TOFSK), p. 3. 

Calais (KAL-ay — English; kah-LEY — French), p. 5. 

Champs Elysees (SHAHN zay-lee-ZAY), famous 
boulevard in Paris), p. 5. 

Cherbourg (SHEHR-burg — English; shehr-BOUR — 
French), p. 5. 

Kobe (ko-beh), p. 6. 

Lwow (lvoof), p. 38. 

Marseilles (mahr-SAYLZ — English; 
French), p. 5. 

Saipan (sigh-PANN), p. 7. 

Vitebsk (VEE-tepsk), p. 3. 


mahr-SAY — 




















ERE’S a brand new, grand new magazine of your 
| 1 own... geared to your interests and your way 
ot l re, Interé sted? Then take yourself to the nearest 


newsstand and ask for SEVENTEEN... 
ARE YOU FOND OF CLOTHES? You will find wonderful 


colored pages upon pages of them—picked with you, 


and only you, in mind. 


WANT HINTS ON GROOMING AND GOOD LOOKS? Read 
Diana Markey’s own beauty routine. Diana is Joan 
Bennett's daughter, and she talks 
sense on this most vital of subjects. Also answer out 
‘Twenty Questions” 


INTERESTED IN MUSIC? Read “No Curls for Harry 


lames,’’ the inside story of 
“Music on a Platter,”’ our regul 


fifteen-year-old 
; , : : ; 

on good looks and good health. 

colortul Career pilus 


ir feature ON importa 


new records. 


LIKE SINATRA? See our excl sive pictures how ng his 


A , 
newest and possibly unsuspected talent d incinyg. 


PUZZLED ABOUT WHAT TO DO ON A DATE? Take SEVEN- 


TEEN’S quiz and learn all the answers. 


IN THE WORLD? 


a series of the 


See “British Girls are Busy”. . . fi 


WANT TO KNOW WHAT IS GCING ON 


c 








doings of high school girls in other countries. And speak- 


will probably like the feature on 


Holl y wood | ligh ere hool. 


WANT A HAPPIER HOME? Don’t miss “Why Don’t 


Parents Grow Up?” It talks turkey without cranberry 


Ing of schools. ou 


Sauce, 


ARE YOU A BOOKWORM? A contest fiend? A senior who 


wants advice on preparing for college or tackling a 
career? Do you need help in letter writing? Do you 
want tips on how to study? Do you like silly pictures 
and sill verse? All this and Sinatra, too in Our 
first issue of SEVENTEEN—your magazine. 


Get a copy today... 88 crammed and exciting pages... 


15 cents. What are 


you waiting for: 


8 
at all 
newsstands 
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Do a better job — easier —with the best tools. 


For writing—the finest tools are made by 
Sheaffer! 

Sheaffer's revolutionary ‘'TRIUMPH” 
Lifetime* pen is utterly different in pen 
design. The stronger 14-Karat Gold Sheath 
point encloses a large diameter fluid feeding 
mechanism of tremendously increased capac- 
ity. Whatever your writing speed or style— 
this feeding unit regulates the fluid flow so 
that every pen stroke is clear and even. 

For clearer written work, use Quick-drying 
SKRIP — successor to ink. Dries so fast no blotter 
is needed! Pen-protecting! Contains no harsh 
acid solvent to eat up metal, rubber and 
plastic pen parts. Makes all pens write better, 
last longer, stay out of the repair shop! 
And—only SKRIP comes in the bottle with 
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SHEAFFER'S 


pyright, 1044, W. A. S 
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k Reg. U. S&S. Pat. OF 
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the large built-in TOP WELL! Keeps fingers 
clean at pen-refueling time. Regular 25c 
SKRIP has a large TOP WELL. The school 
size at 15c has a smaller one. 

For leads, it’s Sheaffer's, too! There's a 
stronger, smoother-writing, longer-lasting 
Sheaffer lead to fit every pencil make or 
model. More words—less wasteful breakage! 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“TRIUMPH” Lifetime* pen, with clip, $12.50; pencil, $5. 
“TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY” model, without clip, for men or 
women, carries safely in all positions in purse or pocket 
—pen, $12.50; pencil, $4. 


“All Léfelime pens, identified by the White Dot, are 
unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the first user 
except against loss and willful damage— when serviced, 
if complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, 

postage, handling charge—35c if you send it to 


Was the factory yourself; slightly more if you request 
\\r” the dealer to do it for you. / 


it 


WORLD PARADE 
with UPTON CLOSE 


NBC Complete Network—Sundays, 





er Pen Co 




























SKRIP 
Available in 
9 colors! Wash- 
able colors: Black, 
Blue, Green, Pur- 


ple, Brown. Perma- 
nent colors: V-Black, 
Biue-Black,Red,Royal- 
Blue. Regular size, 25c; 
school size, 15c. 


SHEAFFER LEADS 
FINELINE: Original thin 
i .036" diameter. SUPER- 
SMOOTH: For pencils requir- 
ing .046”' diameter. Available in 
black, red, green, indelible and 
blue... grades 3B to 4H. Developed 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon 
(7 Crucible Company. Economy pack- 
y age, 25c; regular package, 15c. 
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Listen to 
SHEAFFER’S 


3 to 3:30 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 to 2:30 P.M. C.W.T.; 


1 to 1:30 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 to 12:30 P.M, P.W.T. 























TEACHERS EDI 


THE LIBRARY Of 
CONGRESS 
SERIAL RECORD 


SEP 30 1944 


Your Classroom -4#/Relation 
To Today's Historic Events 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 


There is no more appropriate forum than the classroom 
for a discussion of the shape of things tc come. The citizens 
of tomorrow need every opportunity you can give them for 
reading and discussing the problems that confront the 
United Nations in laying the groundwork for a lasting 
peace. This magazine is one exceptional opportunity for 
them. 

Our effort in Junior Scholastic will be to guide pupils 
toward those attitudes that you as a teacher hold desirable 
for them. 

The keystone of all is understanding. This means under- 
standing the other fellow’s problem, regardless of the flag 
he lives under, the color of his skin, the church he wor- 
ships in, the standard of his living, or his cultura] and 
‘educational background. 

Cooperativeness, sincerity, honesty, patience, courtesy, 
kindness — these become really rooted in our personalities 
as we strive toward an understanding of the problems of 
other people. 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD— page 9 


The many problems that arise as the enslaved nations 
are liberated are presented in our weekly series (page 9 
this issue) on Burtpinc A Betrer Wor tp. This first article 
lists the major problems. Note the emphasis on the visual 
appeal, each problem being represented by an illustration. 
Ask your pupils to suggest an alternate illustration for 
each of the problems. Which problems require immediate 
attention in liberated areas? Suggest other problems not 
listed on page 9. 


MAP REVIEW OF WAR— page 4 


The war events review map, on page 4, takes all theaters 
of operations and highlights the main events of the sum- 
mer up to September 1. 

After pupils have examined the map for ten minutes, ask 
them to put it aside and list as many of the events as they 
can recall. 


News Rovunpup, on page 3, supplements the review map. 


THE BATTLE OF FRANCE—page 5 


LIBERATION OF FRANCE, on page 5, with its excellent 
map provides ample material for a classroom discussion 


of the dramatic events of the “second front” since D-Day, 
June 6. 
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ln classroom discussion on the liberation of France and 
other enemy-occupied lands, you may want to draw atten- 
tion to the front cover with its inspirational photograph 
and flags of the four major powers fighting to free the 
world of German and Japanese aggression. Have pupils 
write, or give a talk on the subject, “What this picture 
means to me.” 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN — page 8 


rhis is the first ot a weekly series on the forthcoming 
national elections. This introductory article explains how 
the two major parties nominated the presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates, and makes mention of the electoral 
system by which the winning party will be decided at the 
elections Nov 7. In next week’s article, the electoral sys- 
tem will be explained in more detail. Discussions of the plat- 
forms, biographical sketches of the candidates, and other 
material pertinent to the campaign will follow in later articles. 

Ask pupils to name the home states of President Roose- 
velt, Governor Dewey, Governor Bricker, and Senator Tru- 
man. What part did Vice President Wallace have in the 
Democratic Convention? Explain how a candidate wins the 
nomination of his party for President or Vice President. 
Who are electors? (Continued on next page) 


* THIS IS YOUR DESK COPY * 


We have made a number of changes in Junior Scholastic 
for this term, as teachers familiar with the magazine will 
be quick to note. Most of the changes have been made to 
enhance the classroom usefulness of the magazine and to 
encourage pupils to subscribe for their own personal copies. 

Surveys made for us in schools last spring revealed that 
many pupils, after the magazine has served its classroom 
purpose, take Junior Scholastic home tor the family to read. 
Pupils then keep their own file of backuumbers. 

We wish to explain the reason for wrapping TEACHERS 
EpiTIoN pages around the body of the magazine. This is 
done so that you may quickly identify your own desk copy 
wher the bundle of magazines is opened. 

You will note that the front cover of this issue is printed 
in four colors and on a whiter grade of paper than the inside 
pages. For the present, this can be done only once in every 
four issues. As are all publishers, we are restricted in the 
use of paper. The more of this special cover paper we 
use, the less we would have available for our inside pages. 

At all times, we welcome comments and suggestions from 


teachers to guide us in our program and planning for 
the year. 
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Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
Issue of Sept. 18 


Theme Article: The Philippines } 

Short Story: 24 Hours of a Bomber Pilot 

Building a Better World: Relief and Rehabilitation | 
( 
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Air Week: Operations at Mitchel Field 
Science and Invention: Electronics 
Builders of America: Samue] Adams 
The Electoral System 
Vocabulary... 


Civies: 
News... Jokes... Sports... 
Weapons . .. Movies 


= . ) 


BACK TO BATAAN — pp. 6, 7 

The Theme Article this week introduces our Far Eastern 
series with an explanation of the grand strategy against 
Japan and a review of the war in the Pacific. Subsequent 
articles will deal with specific areas of the East: Next week, 
the Philippines. 

Built around a nation or region in the news, the Theme 
Article is a study of global geography, designed to give 
pupils a sharp-edged picture of a nation’s position in the 
war, its geographic and political significance, its culture, cus- 
toms and history. On the map on p. 7 pupils might draw a 
line around the total area held by Japan before the counter- 
offensive in the Solomons in August 1942. 

List the islands that have been retaken and explain the 
strategy of island-hopping. 

After reading Air Week, p. 10, tell how the Superfortress 
has been used in the Pacific campaign. 


AIR WEEK—p. 10 

Am WEEXx gives pupils the latest authoritative’ aviation 
news, and forecasts the postwar air picture with the plane 
used as an instrument of peace, Have pupils read over the 
Building a Better World feature article, on page 9, and dis- 
cuss how the Superfortress might be used to prevent future 
wars. 

What events in Europe led to the construction of the 
B-29? 

How do wing flaps aid the flight of a Superfortress? 


SCIENCE—p. 15 

A new unit this year is the Science and INVENTION page, 
a survey of what’s new in science. Attention will be given to 
the “reconversion” of those war-time inventions that can fit 
into postwar daily life, showing how their use will help to 
improve living standards. Pupils might discuss the questions: 
Does scienee help to build a better world? 

Is the robot bomb more of a revenge weapon or a mili- 
tary weapon? What effect would you expect it to have on 
the English people’s morale? On their war effort? 

Can you think of uses for the jet-propelled robot in peace- 
timer 

In the article on the robomb, we list a few examples to 
illustrate the principles of action and reaction. Pupils might 
be asked to augment. the list. Is the robomb a rocket? What 
keeps it travelling through the air? Who first stated the prin- 
ciple of action and reaction? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 12 


The cartoon biographical feature, BurLpeERs oF AMERICA, 
draws its subjects from figures important in the development 
of the democratic traditions of our country. After reading 


the strip on James Oglethorpe, pupils might list, in order of 
their importance, the statesman-like qualities possessed by 
Oglethorpe. They may discuss this question: How do good 
statesmen encourage good citizenship among the people? 

A check on your pupils’ reading and retention of material 
is provided in the Victory Quiz, page 22. For more informa- 
tion about the Victory Quiz project, see the opposite page. 

The News Word Puzzle in this issue is based upon key 
words in the French campaign. 

Pupils may wish to save the vocabulary sections, clipping 
and pasting the words in alphabetical order to compile their 
own dictionary. 

Since, in so many instances, the definitions listed in lm- 
prove Your Vocabulary apply only to the use of the word in 
the text, pupils might expand the definitions to include all 
meanings of the words. 

English teachers and social studies teachers both, will find 
most of our short stories adaptable for classwork. The stories 
will be related to contemporary events, or to phases of 
American history. Next week, we are publishing the first part 
of a continued story, 24 Hours of a Bomber Pilot, a true ac- 
count of a pilot’s experience and feelings, 
dramatically written. 


BIB AND TUCK—p. 13 


By popular vote, Bib and Tuck has been the pupil favorite 
for six years. 

Often, the story is based on special phases of our military 
effort, as in this issue. This week’s story on the whisper ships 
is an authentic account of glider training operations. Your 
class might compare the specialized use of gliders with air- 
planes; glider troops with paratroops. Why is nylon used for 
the tow-line? What is meant by a snatch-pick up? Why is 
low altitude flying preferable to high flying for gliders? 


simply and 





Solution for World Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-Cherbourg; 5-Elba; 8-ease; 10-Normandy; 12-submarine; 13- 
Brittany; 18-toys; 19-Elbe; 20- Coutances. 

DOWN: 1- Caen; 2-roam; 3-omen; 4-rosy; 6-Lo; T7-bribery; 9-admiral; 
ll-avast; 13-bolo; 14-isn’t; 15-tern; 16-n.b.; 17-yeas. 


Answers to the oe Quiz, p. 22 
1. THIS WAY, ow wew *. a o 
2. MEN QO’ WwW AR: b, 
3. ROLLING TO VICTORY: Part 1: Eastern or Russian front, French or 
Northern French or Southern French front, Italian front. 
Part 2: 3, 5, 1, 2, 4. 
4. NOMINATIONS ARE IN ORDER: a, ¢, a. b, c. 


CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
page 

New Roundup: United Nations Roll to Victory.. 
Map: Review of the War News 
Liberation of France 
Theme Article: B 
The Presidential Campaign 
Building a Better World: Postwar article No. 1.... 
Air Week: Superforts Blast Japan 
Builders of America: James Oglethorpe 
Bib and Tuck: Whisper Ships, by Gay Head 
Science and Invention 
Sports: What’s in a Nickname 
New Movies: Wilson 
Some Fun 
News Word Puzzle 
Victory Quiz 
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VO Membership Cards Free 
For All Your Pupils 


The Victory Quiz program in Junior 
Scholastic is a teaching aid designed 
to provide motivation and add interest 
to the study of the magazine. 

Based on the contents of the issue, 
the weekly quiz page (p. 22 this issue) 
is an incentive to pupils to read with 
greater efficiency and concentration. 

Teachers who wish to build an inter- 
esting project about the VQ are in- 
vited to enroll their classes in the VQ 
(Victory Quiz) Corps. Each pupil is 
equipped with his own membership 
card for recording his VQ grades. 

Enthusiastic in their response to the 
VQ, pupils find it a challenge, more in 
the spirit of a game than an examina- 
tion. Last year 174,051 pupils in 6,005 
classes participated. 

Apply now for yous VQ material. 
No red tape. No cost to you. No obli 
gation to continue the plan after you 
have tried it. 

Fill out the coupon below to receive 
your VQ kit containing: 

1. Yearly membership card for each 
pupil, 

2. Monthly award stamp. 

8. Classroom wall chart. 

4. Certificates of merit. 

The yearly membership card is a red, 
white, and blue score card to be re- 
tained in the pupil’s possession as a 
record of his achievement. Both teacher 


and pupil sign the card. Each week, 
after every pupil has completed and 
checked his Victory Quiz, the score is 
marked in the designated weekly space 
on the card. At the end of the month, 
the teacher distributes attractive red, 
white, and blue award stamps to those 
pupils whose average over the past 
four weeks has been satisfactory. “Sat- 
isfactory VQs” are left to the teacher's 
discretion. Last year, many teachers re- 
ported a VQ average of 85 per cent. 

Each kit contains a large, decorative 
wall chart that lists each member of the 
VQ and his weekly score. (For this 
week, we suggest you keep temporary 
records until] you: kit arrives. ) 

At the end of the semester, the high- 
est-ranking pupils receive a VQ Certifi- 
eate of Merit rewarding them for the 
excellence of their VQ (Victory Quo- 
tient). This award may go to either 
the highest ranking boy and girl, or to 
the two pupils with the highest scores. 

The quiz is made up of a variety of 
objective, short-answer questions, gen- 
erally multiple choice, matching, 
blanks, one word answers, etc. Four 
times during the year, there is a re- 
view Victory Quiz covering the pre- 
ceding issues. These tests, announced a 
week in advance, coincide with review 
periods in most schools. With this re- 
view, we present 50 short-answer ques- 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience in applying for 
VQ kit. This service is free. Paste on penny postcard if you wish. 


Reader's Service Bureau 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


charge or obligation. 
Address package to: 
NAME 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


| have _____ pupils in my class. Please send me the JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC V. Q. CORPS membership cards for my pupils and also 
the Classroom Record Chart, Monthly Award Stamps, Certificate of 
Merit and complete instructions and practical suggestions, without 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


P. O. Zone No. 





STATE 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Interprets the Modern World for 
Younger Pupils 


3-T 


tions in the teacher edition that may 
be averaged in with the VQ or used 
separately for an oral review. 

NOTE: Requests have come in ask- 
ing us to send the VQ on a separate, or 
detachable page. Unfortunately, postal 
regulations forbid this practice. We will 
try, whenever possible, to back the VQ 
page with a feature that is not repre- 
sented in the quiz. Then, teachers who 
so desire, may remove the VQ from the 
magazines before distribution. 


‘Bombs-away’ Picture Poster 
For Classroom Display 


Teachers may obtain a large copy 
of the Bombs-away picture page (p 
15) for classroom display by asking 
for Picture Story JS 94 and addressing 
your request to School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
This reprint contains no advertising. 


Letter Contest for Students 
The attention of teachers is called to 
the letter-writing contest on the subject 
of “Teen-age” clubs, sponsored by 
Royal Crown Cola (see page 18). 
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Help Your Students Understand 


Nov. 7 Election Returns 
With complete background information in 


AMERICA VOTES-1944 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ Complete 
Non-Partisan Election Handbook 


Features include: 
Chart of 1944 Election 
How President Is Electeo 
Party Conventions 
Candidates’ Biographies 
Comparison of Platforms 


Order copies for 
your Students 


Issues of 1944. etc America 
A 32 page book with [7am wre 
colored maps and charts, : J 
size of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 
Single copy___ 25¢ eact 


10 or more__ 10c eact 
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! 
: ORDER YOUR CLASSROOM SUPPLY OF | 
{ COPIES OF AMERICA VOTES-1944 NOW r 
[| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE 9-11.44 ' 

~A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES- 

P 220 East 42nd Street. New York 17. N. Y : 
[| enclose $ for copies : 
i of AMERICA VOTES—1944 , 
{| Name i 
I Schoo! ‘ 
i Street Address I 
i City P. ©. Zone No. ; 
i State i 
i (Send check or money order with this coupon) 1 
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TAKE THEI 


SURE—“These Kids”—your pupils—still 
like double features, still drink cokes and 
chocolate sodas at Centerville Drug Stores 
ill over the U.S.A. Who would look upon 
their crazes for “swing lingo” with anything 
but tolerance for the rightful inventive 
freedom of YOUTH? 


BUT—“These 


acute, intelligent questions they ask at times 


kids”—your pupils—what 
about the war—postwar planning—govern- 
ment—the presidential election—our allies— 


world affairs—achievements of science! 


MAYBE it’s the V-Mail Brother Joe sends 
(he was captain of the football team, re- 
member?) now captaining that B-29 over 
Japan, that makes them want to be “in the 


know”—consciously or sub-consciously. 


AND—“These Kids”—your 


keenly interested in world events because 


pupils—are 


of these experiences. They generate ideas 
about their world, ideas that the headlines 
can encourage and develop with other 
ideas in the light of interpretation. They 
need a classroom interpreter to get at the 
history behind the headlines to associate 
the headlines with their world of today 


ind tomorrow! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC — Your pupils’ 
wn magazine—can give them the back- 
ground and analysis they need to under- 
stand world events this 


history-packed 


term! 


oa. 















Highlights of Teaching Units in JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
for the Fall Term... . 


WARTIME GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY: 


The drama of global war is increased in mean- 
ing by the illustrated theme series of weekly 
complete units (complete with colored guide 
map) featuring a country (or region) in the 
news. Designed to build lessons around, these 
units enable pupils to meet the people, the 
products, normal peacetime trade, part played 
in the war-effort, and individual problems to be 
met in postwor settlement. 


First semester units cover the FAR EAST: 
Burma — British Malaya — Indo-China — 
Netherlands East Indies—Philippines— 
Oceania, “Japan’s Islands of Mystery” 
—Manchuria—Thailand 


THE POSTWAR WORLD: 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD is a new well-il- 
lustrated series showing your pupils—in a lan- 
guage they can understand—the problems and 
duties that lie ahead in: 

Rehabilitation 

War Boom Repercussions 

Reconstruction 

Living Together in the World 

Education for Democracy 


NEWS BACKGROUND: 


A compact, organized news summary of major 
developments appears weekly. LARGE MAPS 
help pupils trace geographical news lines. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS: 


A new science and invention feature makes 
its debut! Written by Alfred Dykeman Beck, 
junior high school science teacher and vice- 
president of the General Science Teacher's Asso- 
ciation, the new page features news on new 
products and developments in today’s science 
world and simple experiments. 

AIR WEEK, the aviation page, high in pupil 
popularity, provides a weekly digest of news 
in aviation, illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


American History highlighted in the weekly 
pictorial series, BUILDERS OF AMERICA; also a 
short story and one act plays suitable for both 
English and Social Studies lessons. On the 
lighter side: BIB AND TUCK short stories with 
homefront wartime plots . . . Sports .. . New 
Word Puzzle - Capteens . « « BOS « « o 
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EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Preparation for the 
1944 Presidential 
election! 

With each class- 
room order, we send 
you one copy of 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


1944 —ovur factual 
non - partisan hand- 


book of the 1944 Nome 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


To Reserve Your Classroom “interpreters!” 


220 East 42nd St., New York City, 17, N. Y 
Please make my definite order: 


——.. copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—35c per pupil per term. 


IR-TE-9-11-44 





presidential election, 


complete with candi- School__ 





date biographies, 


party platforms, cop- Address 


P. ©. Zone No. 





ventions, history of 
political parties, and 


i 
i 
I 
| 
l 
i 
" AMERICA VOTES — 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| Election ABC's! City __ 








State 





ra You won't want to miss next week's 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC or any of the other 
issues of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC this termi 
Use the handy order coupon, or the card 
bound in this issue, to CONFIRM YOUR 
PRESENT ORDER, even if you are nof 
changing your tentative order. . . . or 
to place a NEW CLASSROOM ORDER. 
Because of wartime paper rationing the 
number of copies is limited. 








